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Aitken's experiments (Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh, 30, p. 337,
1881), producing condensation by forming nuclei round which
the water drops condense.

The indications of a steam jet are not however free from
ambiguity, as R. v. Helmholtz (Wied. Ann. 32, p. 13 1887) has
shown that condensation occurs in the jet when chemical re-
actions are going on in its neighbourhood, even though no
dust is present. There is thus some doubt as to whether the
condensation observed by Lenard and Wolf is due to dis-
integration of the illuminated surface or to chemical action
taking place close to it. Taking however the interpretation
which these observers give to their own experiments, the effects
observed by Hertz, E. Wiedemann and Ebert can easily be
explained as due to the carrying of the discharge by particles
disintegrated from the metallic surface by the action of the
ultra-violet light.

40.] Closely connected with this effect is the discovery, made
almost simultaneously by Hallwachs (Phil. Mag. [5], 26, p. 78,
1888) and Eighi (Phil Mag, [5], 25, p. 314,1888), that a metallic
surface, especially if the metal is zinc and freshly polished,
becomes positively electrified when exposed to the action of
ultra-violet light.

Lenard and Wolf's experiments suggest that this is probably
due to the disintegration of the surface by the light, the metallic
dust or vapour carrying off the negative electricity and leaving
the positive behind.

Stoletow (Phil. Mag. [5], 30, p. 436, 1890) showed that a kind
of voltaic battery might be made by taking two plates of
different metals in metallic connection and exposing one of
them to the action of ultra-violet light; the plate so exposed be-
coming the negative electrode of the battery. When ultra-violet
light acts in this way, Stoletow found that, as we should expect,
the light is powerfully absorbed by the surface on which it falls.

Probably another example of the same effect is the positive
electrification observed by Crookes (Phil. Trans., Part II. 1879,
p. 647) on a plate placed inside an exhausted tube in full view of
the negative electrode. We shall see, when we consider the dis-
charges in such tubes, that something proceeds from the cathode
which resembles ultra-violet light in its power of producing
phosphorescence in bodies on which it falls. Crookes' experi-urface, the dust, in  accordance  with.mical analysis showed that all the gasess electrical currents, and, as
